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his squadron, his face schooled to a weary impassivity as were the
faces of all the officers who watched the disastrous parade.

On his left the dark green of the 60th Rifles, bayonets fixed, the
men watching with a stolid and not over-intelligent interest. " Them
bloody Pandys getting a little bit of what for " would have summed
up pretty accurately the corporate opinion of the regiment: what did
they know or care about religious scruples?

On his right a British battery, so rarely to be found in any Indian
station at that time, the gunners steady, port-fire in hand, beside their
18-pounders, whose grim menacing muzzles covered the parade
ground. Behind him the ranks of the 3rd, sitting rigidly " at atten-
tion " with tulwars sheathed, watchful, motionless save for the quick
upward jerk of a horse's head, quiet save for the sudden stamp of
a restless hoof. He could not see, thank Heaven he could not see,
but he could sense the savage hatred that blazed behind those set
brown faces as they watched this public degradation of their bhai-,
bund, their brothers, high caste Rajputs to whom shame was worse
than torture or death. Oh God! Would it never end?

At last it was finished. The final fetter was successfully riveted,
the last mutineer shufHed awkwardly to his place in the ranks of the
condemned. The armourer wiped the sweat from his streaming brow
with the air of one who has conscientiously and expertly completed
an unpleasant task. The prisoners were hustled Into the wagons
that were to take them to prison. A sharp word of'command, a
squeal of ungreased axles, the wagons lurched away behind the
plodding, indifferent bullocks.

A strange little movement rippled along three sides of the square;
an expelling of tight-held breath, an easing of rigid bodies, a slightly
furtive exchange of sidelong glances, a general physical expression
of a mental " Thank God, that's done with/' Colonel Carmichael-
Smyth relaxed visibly. The parade was over, there had been no
trouble, his policy was justified. He turned his horse to face the
regiment, and for one ghastly moment Westerne feared he was
going t%jtnake a speech.

But he only snapped out an order, " Third Cavalry! By troops!
Dismiss!"

The crows overhead cawed derisively. Perhaps with their bird's-
ejre view they saw more than the gallant colonel, they saw the
beginning of the Indian Mutiny.

Elvaston spoke in a quick, low voice, " Take the rear of the troop,
Westerne. Look out for stragglers. Seems to have gone off all right,
but------" He shrugged his shoulders.

The rear of the troop! It never occurred to him that Westerne
might seize the opportunity. But it occurred to Westerne. That